TO CINCINNATI BY ROAD
by hand, we started off to complete the remaining three
hundred miles to Cincinnati before night.
The country was a little less wooded, and the hills not so
high; the derricks of oil wells began to stand out in odd
places, and in cottage gardens were little standing lamps
burning eternally from tappings of the natural gas in the
mysterious earth beneath. There were hollyhocks in the
gardens, as well, and the ivory white flowers of the tropical-
looking yucca plant. On, and on, up and down the hills of
West Virginia, a poorer-looking country than Pennsylvania,
through places like Pruntyville, Clarksburg, Buckeye and
Salem, until we reached St. Marys and crossed the Ohio,
running along the river through the country that had been
badly flooded, until we came to Marietta, and ran on
another fifty miles to lunch in Athens. The restaurant was
buried in catalpas, a cool green retreat from the burning
sun, and we lunched among dignified Sunday families,
beautifully and gaily dressed, with the large catalpa leaves
crowding against the windows.
In Ohio the hills began to dwindle, and the road tended
to straighten itself out, and to be seen for a mile or so at a
stretch. But it was still pretty country; there were still the
wooded hills, and varying fields of green Indian corn and the
golden wheat, with hay and pasture and fallows. Cows,
horses, and odd sheep were in the fields that were often
crowded with marguerites, and the verges and waste clumps
were glorious with viper's bugloss, the yellow calliopsis
radiant in the sun, and masses of tiger lilies.
At fifty miles from Cincinnati there was a discussion
about stopping for the night, but we went on, were soon
creeping through the flourishing, outlying suburbs, and
came into the city by a wealth of parks, an architected hill
jutting over a wide river, and a hazy hot-looking city spread